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THE BOSTON AUTHORIZED LIST OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS 



By Joel Hathaway 



For many years the writer has devoted a considerable amount 
of time to reviewing modern language books, with a view to 
determining whether they should or should not be recommended 
for use in the Boston schools. Teachers, authors, and publishers 
have so often asked why such and such a book was not adopted 
that it seems worth while to outline the procedure followed in 
placing text-books in modern languages upon the so-called 
"Authorized List." The procedure is in general the same as for 
text-books in any other field. 

There is no intention in these remarks to set up or recommend 
any general scheme for passing upon the merits of text-books. 
This is a matter for each community to settle for itself. The 
issue however is one which cannot be dodged. Some method 
or standard must be established and it is the hope of the writer 
that some discussion may arise as a result of this paper and that 
the methods employed in other communities may be made known. 

The Authorized List is generally speaking a closed list. No 
book is placed upon it except for cause. It is also true that 
many excellent books, for one reason or another, fail of adoption. 
Some of the reasons will become apparent in the course of the 
following pages. 

Modern language books for use in high schools are first brought 
up before the Modern Language Council. This body is made up 
of the heads of departments or the principal teachers of modern 
languages in the various high schools. Books may be called to 
the attention of the council by anyone interested, generally 
however by publisher or teacher. Each book is assigned by the 
chairman to a committee of teachers, generally three. Each 
member of the committee is expected to furnish at the proper 
time a detailed written report stating fully why the work should 
or should not be recommended for adoption. These reports are 
read before the council, copies of the book are available for in- 
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spection, there is the fullest possible discussion. Some of the 
points discussed are the following: 

First, The physical make-up of the book. Is the binding 
strong? Is the color of the binding such as to be easily soiled? 
Is the stitching such that leaves will very easily be torn out? 
Is the paper of good quality? Is the type large and clear? As 
the life of a book in active service is generally reckoned at from 
five to seven years, all of the questions indicated above are of 
importance. 

Secondly: The cost of the book. Schools are strictly limited 
in their expenditures. There is little opportunity for buying a 
small number of books as an experiment to find out how usable 
they actually are. It is expected that when books are once 
bought, they will be used until worn out. The accumulation of 
books occasionally or seldomly used, or never used after the first 
year or two, is prevented so far as is humanly possible. Books 
which simply duplicate books that are already on the list, 
albeit in better form, have scant chance of adoption. Of two 
new books that cover about the same ground, other things being 
equal, the cheaper book will be chosen. A book may fill the bill 
in every particular but unless it is wanted for immediate use in 
at least one school, it is dropped from consideration for the time 
being, but may be considered at a later time, when its use is 
possible. 

Thirdly: The content of the book. The material contained 
in any text-book is carefully examined as to its method of presen- 
tation, degree of difficulty, interest, and general suitability for 
school use. There is no attempt to adopt books for the exploita- 
tion of any particular method nor to state the specific method to 
be followed with any given book. Such points are left to the 
commonsense of the teacher. Fraser and Squair's French Grammar 
— the larger edition — is generally considered to be a good book 
and has long been on our list. An experienced teacher who 
knows the book by heart may find it desirable to use it for teach- 
ing a class according to the direct method. Such a teacher might 
get good results with it. There would be no point in forbidding 
its use for this purpose, or the use of "Chardenal," and still less 
point in recommending either one of them specifically for use in 
teaching the direct method. 
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An effort is always made to determine as accurately as 
possible the year of the course for which each book is suitable. 
From the pedagogic point of view this may not appear to be a 
point of great importance. The use of any book in the high 
school is controlled by the heads of departments, who are always 
experienced teachers. From the practical point of view it is a 
matter of great importance in preventing the adoption of a 
disproportionately large number of books for any particular stage 
of the pupil's progress. 

As to the matter of interest, there is little to say. The 
writers of language text-books in the last few years have made 
such efforts to present material which will awaken the interest of 
the pupil, and the publishers have done so much in the way of 
illustrations, that the dull or uninteresting text-book, even in 
foreign grammar, is now the exception. 

The last of the points mentioned above, "general suitability," 
is hard to define. It might better, perhaps, be called "specific 
unsuitability." A book may be a splendid piece of work in every 
way and yet contain material, which for one reason or another 
renders it undesirable. Such matters have to be judged in the 
light of local conditions. Books which contain statements offen- 
sive to the reasonable religious or racial views of school children 
or their parents are not under any consideration admitted into 
the Authorized List. All books are searchingly examined with 
this point in mind. An objection of this kind brought forward 
by a teacher, will, if found valid, prevent the recommendation of 
the book. It is only fair to say that very few books have been 
excluded on this ground. It is also only fair to say that a very 
little "editing" of the offensive passages would usually remove 
all cause for objection and increase the use and sale of the book. 

In this connection, we may call attention to the fact that 
reading books that are intended for use in both high school and 
college need very careful editing in order that selections, beautiful 
in themselves and perfectly suitable for mature students, but 
obviously unsuitable for reading in large high school classes, may 
be omitted. There is no desire to be foolishly or excessively 
finicky in this respect, and only one or two books have been 
rejected in recent years as containing material unfit for reading in 
high schools. 
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The last point to be considered here is accuracy. Accuracy 
in statement of fact is the usual thing. The author or compiler 
must do his work well, and accuracy in proof reading is another 
consideration. A few errors in spelling or accentuation are 
almost unavoidable. Recently, however, in reading a book for 
advanced classes, I found some seventy typographical errors. 
Since the book is for use with advanced pupils, this fact would 
not prevent its recommendation. A few years ago a book for 
beginners was submitted to me. It was a pretty good book, but 
in the first ten pages there were some fifty mistakes of one kind 
or another. Being a book for beginners, it received no further 
consideration. 

After the book has been reviewed and discussed, the question 
of recommending it for adoption is put to vote. If there are no 
objections, and if even one teacher expects and intends to use it 
as soon as it becomes available, and can show that the book is 
really needed in his or her classes, it is recommended for adoption. 
The list of recommendations made by the council is then 
passed upon by the text-book committee of the Association of 
Head-Masters. While their examination of the books is not so 
thorough as that made by the council, yet the list is carefully 
scrutinized in the light of any additional information in their 
possession and with an eye to the needs of the different branches 
of instruction in the high schools. The list then goes to the 
Board of Superintendents. 

The disposition on the part of the Superintendents is to 
assume that the teachers have done their work carefully; that 
they know what books they want; and to accept and pass their 
recommendations. Yet a copy of every book recommended must 
be in their hands. Every book is examined by them. In case 
of any doubt or suspicion the book is subjected to a further 
exhaustive examination. The recommendations accepted by the 
superintendents are incorporated in the Authorized List and the 
books become available for use. As a matter of fact the book 
really has to run the gauntlet a fourth time, for additions to the 
Authorized List have to be finally approved by the school com- 
mittee, but this is, in the nature of things, largely a matter of 
routine. 
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Books desired for use in the intermediate schools are examined 
by a council composed of representatives from the high schools 
and the principal teachers of modern languages in the inter- 
mediate schools, with the advice and cooperation of the Super- 
visor of Modern Language Work in the Intermediate Schools. 
The subsequent procedure is similar to that already outlined as 
followed in the case of books recommended for the high schools. 

The procedure outlined above may seem unduly elaborate. 
It has its disadvantages. In general, books may be added to the 
Authorized List at only one time during the year. Books author- 
ized become available for use only at the beginning of the following 
year. It is at times maddening, when ordering more books, not 
to be able to get copies of a new and better book, instead of 
loading up with a further supply of a text already on the list. 
On the other hand, however, under the present system there is 
undoubtedly greater economy, less accumulation of new and 
"taking" books, which exemplify fads but may prove undesirable 
for continuous use; the possibility of getting almost any desired 
text-book, even though at a later date than many of us might 
wish; and finally the assurance that no book can find its way 
into the schools which might be considered offensive on moral, 
religious or racial grounds, thus arousing the antagonism of 
citizens and causing unnecessary and adverse criticism of the 
school teachers and school authorities. 

Boston, Mass. 



